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THE METRO HOBDEL 


In Gctober 1376, forty Dene revresentatives presented the Federal 
Government with a nrooosed Agreement-in-Princinle, outlining the general 
principles which must be the basis for neqotiation of a new relationship 
between the Dene and the rest of Canada. The Dane outlined in their; agree- 


ment what we pronosed is that as a Nation, racoanized in international law- 


our rigats to survival and arowth through setf-determination be recognized 
within Canada. ‘fe oronosed through our Anreement in Princinle that the wav 
to proper recoanition of our rishts in throush the recoanition of a Dene 
territory and a Dane government. This xosition has since been misinter- 
preted nublicly as anartheid and racist rarticularly bv members of the 
ee KCOUTC IT, 


In June, at the larqest Assamaly ever held by the Dene the Assemdly 
responded in tnis way, ““e agnreaciate tha concerns exnressed dv members of 
the W.4.T. Council and others, that tha formation of a Dene Sovernment 
migat encroacn on their riants to self-determination. This is not our in- 
tention. It should have bee annareant that our concern is the self-deter- 
mination of all »xeonle whether thev bea Dene or not. “We are not interested 
imposing a Dene system of government on non-Dene; nor are we interested in 
encroaching on the richts of non-Denea." 


It was wita this view in mind that the 1977 Dene National Assembly 
in Firzgerald ratified the Hetro flodel. In July it was submitted to the 
Federal government. Tne "Metro Model" nronosal called for the division 
of tne #.4.T. into three Sie jurisdictions alona geographical lines; 
one wnere a majority of the 9 onulation would ba Dene; one where a majority 
would be Inuit (Eskimo); and one where a maiority would 22 non-native. 
Eacn of the three new territorias could nave rovers similar to those of 
the orovinces and would have a direct realationshin with the federal .aqovern- 
ment/ Within each territorv, all residents would have equal nolitical 


in 


rights, regardless of race. A Metro or U.N. Modal um>rella government would 


be established to daal with areas of common concern to the. three territories- 
Le} 


hignways, waterways, health services, and otner administrative matters. 


In August of 1977, the Dene received the first-official response to it 


AA 


Mroposals when the Prime nistar issued a 2olicy naner on. Political Dev- 
elooment in the #.MW.T. Te document constitutes a1 outridht rejection 

of the Dene nosition and the rrinicnoles contained in our pronosals to tia 
government and reaffirms the federal governments intention to nerotiate 4 
traditional land settlement along the lines of the treaties, based anly 

on axtinguishment of paricana rights, commensation, and establisament of 
reserves. 


Tne paper also indicates baat the aovernments nians for nolitical evo- 
lution in the “.W¥.T. are to include the transfer of more powers te tne 
Territorial Council which the ee do not recoqnize; that the federal sov- 
ernment intends to retain ownersaia and control of non-renewable resources 
in the N.W.T. and that it rejects the idea of the creation of a territory 
where the HE EROS are Dene or Inuit “unless the Indian and Inuit claimants 
are seeking the establisament of reserves under tne Indian Act, as in 
PCS OU LN occas i 
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At the same time this yaper yas released the tovernment announced the 
creation of a special commission to look into and make recomnendations to 
Cabinet on the nolitical develonment of the N.".T. Their next seot was to 
remove the Minister of Indian and Northern Affairs, “arren Allmand, sith 
whom we had astaplished and axcellent rannort during our continuing neq- 
otiations and who had sunnorted our 2roposals in Cabinet from nis ost. 


ile was replaced by Hugh Faulkner former Secretary of State, a man who 
can be expected: to toe the government line. Finally, the government solit 
the resvonsibdility for nenotiatina an agreement with the Dane between the 
Devartment of Indian Affairs, which vill deal with the traditional elements 
of a land claim outlined above, and the Prime “linisters nay "Sxecial 
Representative” on Political Develonment. who will 5@ resnorsibie for 
dealing with the political future of the N.4.T. 


S 
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The vosition of the Dene has been that the question of nronerty rights 
and compensation cannot a Se Palgeed from. the more fundamental questions of 
the political rights of a peonle. Traditional land claims settlements, whe- 
ther the treaties of the ii century or the recently signed James Bay 
Agreement are premised on the extinquishment of rights... The Dene »ronose to 

negotiate a settlement that recogniz es and preserves through legislation 
ehety aboriginal, nolitical and numan rights. 


Since the Metro Model was made nublic its been branded as racist and 
apartheid by federal and territorial sovernment officials. “that the 
Dene are, proposing is a geographical division of the present N.“.T. to 
accommodate the natural jurisdictions fo the aboriginal nations- not the 
creation of racial states. Those accusations are easnecially ironic coming 
from iue nromoters of reserves for native »veonle, a system whicn is surely . 
more akin to Blue separate develooment concent of apartheid than our. 
sronosal. 


The Inuit ".%.T. Land Claims Commission also called for an Inuit Ter- 
Gitory governed by an Inuit government. Tis was discussed and sunnorted at 
tne National Assembly. 


Thus, in spite of the frustration caused by the different levels of 
government the Dene are continuing to dress for self-determination and to 
implement the drincioles gor their position at the community level. 


One ‘of the most traditional Dene communities, Fort Franklin, took its 
ws t stens towards a Dene Government in the recent elections held for a 
scat form of Government. People of Fort Franklin have traditionally voted 
yor tneir leaders by a show of hands usually after many meetinas of discus- 
Sion. Such wa he case in this election. After discussions throuahout 
December and January it was decided to hold the elections in the traditional 
manner thereby enforcing their own laws and rejecting non-Dene wavs. 


In a press release issued out of the Indian Brotherhood offices on 
January 17, 1978 the Brotherhood sunnorted this act of self-determination 
and is in full support of Chief George Kodakins' statement released at 3 
recent meeting held in Fort Franklin. 


The following is the statement released by Chief Kodakin: 


‘ At the time of the treaty it was understood that the Dene will 
continue living in their land in accordance with their laws without 
interference from the whiteman. This was to be as.lonq as the sun 
ontinued to rise in the east and set in the west and as ‘lonaq as 
tne river flowed in its natural direction. At tnat time making de- 
cisions by consensus (show of hands) was Dene law. ‘fe chose our 
leaders that way. ‘We chose to accent the treaty as we understood 
it by general consensus. 


7 Very recently Territorial Council has bequn making lays for the 
Dene. From our experience we dislike it and orefer our ways. Loss -0f 
control, involvement and lack of understanding caused us to lose our 


ways. Ne nave fallen more and more to the side rather than proa- 
ressing. ‘te are getting poorer, our land is suffering, we are losing 
ground. We want to work our way, according to our laws again. “ith 


one svstem of government as in the nast everyone will know one another 
and help each other batter. 
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"Voting by secret ballot is a non-Dene practice. If we follow 
their laws we will lose averyting we have to them eventually. ‘hat 
we nave to do is keep control dy doing thinas our vay. 


With the ending of the Settlement Council system of government 
there must be a return to a more traditional Dene Government. The 
elders must continue to have a strong say in the government of the Dene 
Meetings will 5@ held in tha Dene lanquages and translated into 
Englisn if necessary. S8ecause we ara rebuildina on our past, the 
elders must have a strong influence but hecause the future belonas 
to tne youna they must also dlay an important role in the direction 
of our neople 


Qur exnerience with Territorial Council has made thinas very clear 
to all of us. We will no longer take pnart in elections for Terr- 
itorial Council. We want nothing to do with them. 


'W@ work by consensus, by everyone daciding for themselfes 
speaking for themselves. "e work together. 


ve will make our own laws. Tarritorial Government is not our 
qovernment. They are none of our concarn. They can make and cnanae 
law if they want but we will not raecoanize them. Thev can keen their 
money if they want. he Federal government is responsible for 
Territorial Council. 


We talked with Berger to let the world know how we want to develop 
things, by our laws. 


“we want to have our own government and negotiate it with tha Fed- 
eral cabinet not their civil servants. We want to do things now. 
In the Franklin meeting they sent a small unimportant nerson to 
speak with us. That's what the Federal Government has been doing 
in the Land Claims negotiations...we are wasting time and monev.; We 
are acting on our laws and will continue to do so, so the Federal 
Government have to act now in a serious way. 


We the Dene live and act bv our own law. Territorial Sovernment 
laws ar2 on paper. They mean nothing but words on pnaner to the Dene." 


Tne following people are now the decision makers for Fort Franklin: 


Goorge Kodakin 
Alfrad Taneton 
Leo Modeste 
Jerry Bital 
John Tutcho 
Jonn Tetso 
ValcCCON Bevis 
Charlie Neyelle 
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INDIAN BROTHERHOOD OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


CONSTIUTIONAL CHANGES 


During the Dene National Assembly, recommendations were made to. 
have-the Indian Brotherhood constitution changed in. three (3) major— -.-.2_ 
areas: 


ss ‘Membership ey Serge ee eS 
4 
Aine Name of the. Organization 

ae Hame and criteria of Board of Directors to 


Hational Cormittee 
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At the Dene Assembly an- amendment to the Constitution was made to 


allow the declared Dene to vote for regqtorna] representatives to the National 


Committee. This snecial membershio would be for -status, non-status-and 
metis who-were-of Dene ancestry who regard themselves as Dene and who 
sussort the major position of the Dene, that of land rights, Dene govern- — 
ment and opposition to the Mackenzie VaTtey Pineline..- This membershio © 
and support would be done bv the signing of the Dane Reaister. In the 
nrovosed changes all declared Dene will now-be ful] -mambers._ 
nS 

Also under discussion for quite some time has been’ the chance of- name 
for the Indian 2retherhood. The following mames were suqmested at the 
pone National Assembly: 

1. Dene Klecheka 

¢. Dene-B8rotherhood ok ah 

3.. Dene-Nation ; » aaa oO 

4. United Dene is i ere ae 

5... Jamoga. Dene 

oc. Dene ae 

This topic is on the agenda for the next General Assembly and between 
now and tren think about the name you woutd like and if you have any other 
suggestions, discuss it with your elected rapresantatives and have it 
prougnt up at the -Assembiu. 

The third major change proposed is in the area of the Board. of Dir- 

‘tors. _The~-Dene Assembly increased the-National Committee consisting of 

botn status and non-status and metis to 12 members. It is proposed that 
the Board of Directors be increased from the present nembers to-~inctude 
the entire-National- Committee. 


All of these changes are to be-discussed and voted on at the . 


Assembly being held during the last week of March. iF 
HORE | & . 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE | ee i 


“The Fitz National Assembly aqreed to establish a national committee 
made un of 10 regional representatives nlus the President and Vice-Pres- 
ident to.deal with matters affecting all the communites. ‘The Committee 

.mempers would be elected from each of the 5 regions of the Mackenzfe and 
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would be responsible for national events within Dene territory. It was re- 
commended that the Constitution of the 3rotherhood would ba amended accord- 
ingly. 5 


Tne role of the National Committee was discussed and outlined by the 
Dene Assembly in this way: 


wie. tne work of the National Committee will be all those 
major issues that affect all the communities at the same time. 
Tne other major thing that they will be dealina with will be 
the settlement of our riahts, the recoanition of our riahts 
that this land belongs to the Dene and we must have a Dena 
qovernment.” 


Ali declared Dene, metis, non~status, treaty, would be able to vote 
for members running ‘for the National Committee in their reaion with tne 
exception of the office of President and Vice-President. The change to 
include non-status running for Vice-President and President is schaduled 
for discussions in the next Bene Goneral Assembly to be hald at the end 
Ofamiarch: 


Since tne Fitz-Smith Assembly, there has been a number of changes on 
the National Committee. The following neonle now sit on the National 
Committee: 


Delta: Johnny Charlie (Fort McPherson) 
Fred Greenland (Aklavik) 


Horth Mackenzie Region: Steve Kakfwi (Fort Sood tlone) 
George Barnaby (Vice-President) 
Dolphus Tutcho (Fort Franklin) 


Mackenzie-Liard Reqion: Herb Noryeqian (Fort Simonson) 
Joachim RBonnetrougea (Fort Providence) 


South Slave Region: Francois Paulette (Fort Smith) 
Danny Seauliau (Fort Resolution) 

North Slave Region: Mlexie Arrowmaker (Snare Lakes) 
Jimmy Rad2sca (Fort Rae) 


DECLARE 
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Qn the agenda for the 1975 Dene National Assambly was an amendment 
in the Indian Brotherhood Constitution to include all neonle of Dene 
ancestry. In the words of Seorges Erasmus, "For guite some time, there 
have been discussions about changing the Constitution so that we could 
allow for all people to work together whether they are treaty, non-treaty, 
metis or whatever." 


It was agreed to add a special membership category called "THE DEC _ 
LARED DENE". This special membershin would be for all neonle whether 
they are treaty, non-status or metis, all of the descendents of the Dene 
that reqard themselves as Dene and sunnort thea major position of the Dene, 
recognition of land rights, a Dene aovernmant and the stand against the 
pipeline. 


In addition, ths National Committee of the Dene moved to include non- 
Status and metis peonle with five representatives from the various re- 
gions representing metis, non-status and status Indians. All of the 
declared Dene would be able to vote for renresentatives from their redqion. 


Since the “National Assembly different communities have worked on 
the Dene register. 


In a recent National committee meeting in Yellowknife during the 
week of February 13th, the declared Dene renisters ware reviewed witn 
the view of completing the reqisters as soon as dossible. The Committee 
has decided to contact the communities that have not beaqun work on tne 
Reaqister to determine how and when this is to be comnleted. If you are 
wishing to sign the Declared Dane Reagqister and are willing to help in its 
completion, »laase contact your ‘ational Committee mamber or your Chief. 
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On January 24, 1978 tne Dene were noresented with the Sovernment nroo- 
osal put forward by the office of the Minister lof indian Affairs and 
Northern Development, Hugh Faulkner antitled "DENE AND METIS CLAIMS If 
THE HACKENZIE VALLEY.” 


Th: proposal dealing with lands outlines narcals of land (reserves) 
rr 


to be allotted in communities numbering some 39, 999 to 53,999 square 
Midiesr OR: 


18 Community use 
vie Traditional use on the fringes of community boundaries 


The government would allow for certain restricted uses of the land 
with no real ownership or control. 


In a press release issued out of the Brotherhood office on January 
24th, tne Dene called the government offer "a weak attempt at a vay off. 
Tne offer is aimed at strengthening the nower and transfer of power to tne 
present Territorial Council. It calls for the Dane to be involved in token 
advisory voards for game, environment, local and reaional institutions, 
witi no control whatsoever, even basic control or maraament of huntina 
fishing and .ranning. The Territorial Council is to participate and imn- 
lement the claim. 


The press release summarized the nronosal as continuging to seqre- 
gate and divide the peanle by status and non-status, Indian and Matis 
divisions. There is no acknowledqmant of Treaties 3 and 11, no mention 
of Judge Morrows decision on aboriginal riants in “ownersnin" of trad- 
itional lands of 450,999 square miles. It went on to outline the 
attempts by the government to totally bury Justice Yercers recommendations 
on the Dene Nations rights and iqnores anv international riahts in law 
that the Dene have as a nation with legal riahts to self-determination 
in political, civil, economic and) social covenants. 


In early January, Indian Affairs officials called for a meeting of 
Chief and 3and Councillors in Fort Providence to discuss various prog- 
ramnmes and administrative matters. In an unexpected oresentation tne 
federal government used this opportunity to outline "»nrincinies" that 
would orovide a nractical way of apnroaching claims in the Mackenzie 
Valley. This was seen as an attempt to “undermine the Indian 8rotherhoos 
organization and the position of the Dene." 


Since the meeting federal government officials are continutin their 
attempts to separate the communities and question whether the majority 
support the Dene position. Actions like the recent rejection of the 
settlement council model of government in Fort Franklin, the treaty 
boycott of Fort Rae; the huge success of the Dene National Assembly; 
and the refusal of the Chiefs at Fort Providence to entertain discussion 
of the Dene nosition with the federal neqotiators, continues to prove 
that the communities understand and supnnort the Dene voosition. 
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The Dene rave repeatedly told the government that the onlv route 
to control is-to have both land and nolitics in-one submission. The 
proposal divides these issues by acknowledgina the annointment of Drury's 
Commission "to see that the minority colonial territorial governments 
views and policies are unheld and strenathened by his recommendations to 
the Prime Minister". This nrocess bvynasses the views held by the majority 
of Dene and Inuit bat the route to a fair and roasonable settloment is 
not by undermining and putting the riahts of the Inuit and the Dene to 
arbitration before any negotiations has been done. 


Indian Affairs Minister Huch Faulkner has stated that the settlement 
of claims in the north is one of his highest nriorities. It has been no 
secret that Faulkners first visit unon his anpnointment was to attend 
a socia ai funétidn and his visits included his sneaking to a liveral fund- 
raising dinner, moetins with chamber of commerc2 and town councils. The 
Chiefs nave had to searca im out in their own communities in order to 
meat with him. The Minister has neonle of no consenu2nce to handle his 
Epriorities. The government has in the last vear sat up a human wall of 
appointees, personal Genre Sentatives and neq aotiators between themselves 
and the leaders of the Dene “ation. 
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Tne Dene have challenged tha Minister to clarify whether recoanition 
of aboriginal rights is his priority, or is it safequardina his: volitical 
careet. 


Tne Dene see the provosal as continuina the 
north where recent arrivals administer the resources and major decision 
making of tne nortn as well as strenathen the stranale hold on control 
that the civil service already has. This »oronosal would allow vat 
another programme tnat civil servants could administer unon Dei ae 
people and at the same time allow an increasa in the Pena service so 
tnat tney can be allowed to timnlement the claim. This would te 
them to create another training »rogramme for the Dene 


aGTSt Status aquovonrctne 


The Dene see the nrovosal as te Tling Gs ee of what is necessarv 
for their self reliance and salf daterminati wullt 1S) for. this= reason 
that they are not treatina it very Bee regi 
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FORT RESOLUTION SAWMILL SITUATION 


The small community of Fort Resolution on the south shore of Great 
Slave Lake came into the national spotlight just before Christmas, when 
its residents decided to cut off vital supplies to Territorial Government 
employees. 

They took the drastic action December ]9, three days after the 
government announced that it would not provide any more financial aid 
to the Slave River sawmill, on which a large number of the residents 
depend for employment. 

The government move, which would have forced the sawmill to shut 
down just before the winter logging season was due to start, was pre- 
emptorily announced to the communities representatives on the sawmills 
board of directors in Yellowknife. 

The people of the community who only hear such announcements with- 
out being able to participate effectivelin in making the decisions, were 
especially angered by the latest in a string of such announcements by 


Yellowknife government officials. 
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They felt that Commissioner Stuart Hodgson, who made the official 
announcement, was not being given all the facts about the sawmill. But 
the only way to get Hodgson to see it for himself was to cut off fuel and 
water delivery and garbage pick-up services to his government employees. 
They had already tried to arrange a personal visit in a telephone con- 
versation held with him just before they decided to cut off the services 
and he had turned them down. 
| The confrontation led to a rapid reversal in the government position, 
which seemed adamant and inflecible during the previous week. Ye took 
another look at the situation and said that he now realized the sawmill 
could not be an economic proposition until its previous debts were deait 
with. The debts, from a variety of lumbering operations in the community 
which were included in the sawmill operation when it started in 1974, tot- 
aled about $639,000 Hodgson said. 

He said the federal and territorial governments had given the sawmill 
more than $899,909 in grants and loans since it was created. Continuing 
the operation would cost almost $530,093 yet government forecasts sug- 
gested it would lose about $]50,9900 during the seasons operation. 

Similar financial crises have struck the mill almost every season 
since it was formed and .residents were getting used to them, but it made 
planning for the mill and operating it cheaply and efficiently a difficult 
proposition. 

There was just one big difference about the latest crisis, although 
the people never received any confirmation of their suspicions about it. 
Last year, the Department of Indian and Northern Affairs had given a 
Calgary exploration firm permission to carry out a survey on land near 
the community although the residents strongly opposed it. 

Shell Canada Resourses Ltd., a subsidiary of Shell Oil, planned to 
start the induced polarization survey in mid-January, but the residents 
had said they would take any action necessary to stop the company coming 
onto their land. 

The survey was planned for the Little Buffalo River area, about 20 
miles from the community. It is a prime trapping, hunting and fishing 
area for the people of Fort Resolution. 

Further down the highway, as one gets close to the mining community 
of Pine Point, is evidence of what the residents feel is an environmental 
disaster--Cominco’s Pine Point mine. 

That open-pit lead-zinc mine strips the land bare, creating a land- 
scape that looks like it would belong on the moon. There is a disagreeable 
odor from the sulphur in the water being pulled up from deep underground 
in the mines dewatering operation. 

However, the residents have found much worse effects than a bad 
smell. Trappers have found dead beavers, dead fish in the nearby 
streams and tress that are dead or dying within the mines area. 

Whatever reassurances they are given that Shell planned only a 


preliminary survey, they are afraid that the survey would only be the 
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first step in devastating an important travping and fishing area. 

S50, given.that some of the money in loans was owed to the federal 
government, the people wondered publicly if the government was using 
threats (te (they sawmills financing as a club to)get them to accept) the 
proposed survey, which would provide some short-term jobs for residents. 

The sawmill is a perfect example of the kind of renewable resource 
development that the people want. Since residents began working there, 
there has) been a gradual return to the traditional way of life on ‘the land, 
because people now have the money to buy the supplies they need to live 
that way. 

Crime has dropped dramatically and the community no longer has a 
terrible reputation among law enforcement officials and the courts. 

Social assistance costs have dropped also, all as a result of the work 
available through the sawmill. 

Although the government theoretically turned over this vitally 
important industy to the people in 1974, its operation actually has been 
controlled all that time by economic development denartment officials 
who were on the Board of Directors. 

Those officials included the Director of the Department and from two 
to three of his top officials. The mills records all were kept in Yellow- 
knife, the Resolution Board Members only saw computer print-outs of the 
Financial picture, which they oould not understand. 

Their. first glance at a financial statement (unaudited) came shortly 
after they*cut off the services, when they were offered another meeting 

th 


with government officials. This time, ey said in reply, they wanted 
in 
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to, see the statement before they arrived Yellowknife. 

They angrily rejected the governments contentions that the mills 
sorry financial picture was a result of decisions made by the community. 
They felt that decisions all were being made in Yellowknife, with board 
members being called in to rubber stamp them afterwards, if they were 
called at all. 

The whole story is a classic example of the problems that N.W.T. 
communities face in trying to become economically viable and develop the 
kind of industries they want to see in their community. 


The economic development department insists on keeping control over 


alliprojects it helps to fund. Government) officials are involved inthe 
operation and there are suggestions it sometimes uses a form of economic 
blackmail--threatening to cut off funds--if operations try to become in- 
dependent. 

Government officials in Yellowknife made the decision to cut off the 
funds despite a report setting out the importance of the mill to Res- 
olutions economy, the improving financial picture and the governments role 
én the current mess. 

The logging operation has started now, the Commissioner is still 
scheduled to visit the community to talk about the turnover of control 


and Shell Canada officials have not yet arrived in the Community. No on 
knows whether they will and Shell Canada not saying. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIP--GENEVA SWITZERLAND 


In September and October 1977 and International Conference was held 
in Geneva, SwitzerLand on Ractsm and Human Rights. It was sponsored by 
the non-Goveranmentak Organizations who have a seat in the United Nations. 
Dekegates representing the Dene were Georges Enxasmus and Francots Paulette. 
Other nepresentatives of native crganizations came from Southern Canada, 
United States, Centnrak America, Mexico and South America. ALL nepresent- 
atéives are the oniginak peoples of these countries. 

At the Leadensnip meeting hekd in Fort Resolution in December, 
Francois Paukette presented the meeting with a report of the trip. 
Georges and Francois focused on self-determination and the recognition of 
the International Monrkd of these nights. 

Francots desenibed the meeting this way: 

.eee there ane Laws on sSeL4-determination rnown in the 

Antennationak haw. ALL the rind of things that we have 

been takking about in being a Nation, controkkhing our 

Land, saying 445 our Land, having political nights, 

having soctak and economic nights, akk these nights are 

recognized in international Law and in the intenr- 


nationak communaty.” 


The conference was presented with the Dene Agreement in Prrinertple. 
The "History of Colonization", "The vast exploitation of Land", "the 
kind of setthements that were given Indian people in the south (reserves) 


wene pant of the presentation made to the conference. 


The Dene Agreement in Principle was accompanied by the nine volumes 
of research to support it. In addition to the above various dooks 
written about the Dene. Fra. FumoLeu's "AS LOHG AS THIS LAND SHALL LAST” 


and the Berger Report on the Mackenzie Valley Piveline Inquiry. 


After the conference the two delegates want on a tour of Germany and 
England where meetings were held with major supvort groups. The tour 


Was organized by Survival International of West Germany. 


The amount of support existing in these countries 44 surprising. As 
a follow-up there is another taur being proposed for Germany in March 
and thene wikk be mone details of this provosed tour in the next news- 
kettenr., 


NEO get A VAcieee AB LE 


"NO LAST FRONTIER" The sthuggle of Canada's Internal Colony for 


Self-determination. 


----- A speciak publication of the World Councif£ of Churches 


programme to combat nacism. 


-~--- PubkLished in collaboration with the Dene of the N.W.T. 


This comprehensive, 44 paae booklet describes the history of the 
Dene of the Mackenzie VaklLy in accurate detail, un to the present 
Stnuggle 40nr recognition of their aboriginal rights through a 


new Land settlement agreement with the Government of Canada. 
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RECE: $1.50 pen copy 


Available in quantity from: Project North 
154 GhLennose Avenue 
TORONTO, Ontarto 
M4T 1K8 


Telephone: CSET WAST = 3 50.4 
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Due to the shortage of stash and resources thene were anticles 
that we were unable to put in this s4ssue. However, because of the amount 
of time that has passed since the Last Southern Support Newsletter and 
communications to the Cheif and Band Councihs, we decided to go with 
what we had. 

Thanks to the numerous volunteers that were pulled tinto the Last 
two hours to compile this. Spectak thanks to Ethek Lamothe, Danny 
Beaulieu, Harold Baksilklic, Posemary Cairns and stats members of the 
Tree of Peace Shinke Grey tlok4 and Cathy Marlowe for typing and to 


everybody else who I may have failed to mention, your hels has not been 


forgotten. 
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DENE. METIS The latest attempt by the increasingly discredited Office 
REkeGt SOUPFER of Native Claims to bring the Dene and Metis to the 
negotiation table has been rejected by both organizations 
in a rare show of unanimity. The Metis Association termed the Federal government's 
"Land Claims Discussion Paper" a "pathetic approach" to negotiating and Charlie 
Overvold, their president called the 1l-point paper "beads and trinkets." 


The Indian Brotherhood called the proposal "lan insult to the Dene Nation" and a "weak 
attempt at a payoff.'' If the Federal negotiators, Jean Fournier, director of the 
Office of Native Claims; Keith Penner, Liberal MP for Thunder Bay, representing Indian 
Affairs Minister Hugh Faulkner; and Senior Negotiator Bob Goudie, hoped to divide the 
two feuding Native groups, the attempt failed miserably, most observers agree. 


The Office of Native Claims, a senior branch of the Department of Indian Affairs has 
recently been attempting to bypass the two elected organizations by dealing directly 
with communities and chiefs. Penner admitted he was impatient with the progress of 
talks in the Mackenzie and said he would meet with individual chiefs if delays con- 
tinued. However, at a meeting of about eight chiefs in Fort Providence, in January 
they told Penner to go home until he was prepared to meet with the Brotherhood as their 
representatives. 


The Federal proposal essentially offers the Natives 30,000 to 50,000 square miles of 
the 450,000 square mile Mackenzie Valley, divided into three categories, community, 
traditional and economic. The offer is not in absolute ownership, although the claims 
officers said the government would consider "substantial control" and some "fee simple 
ownership." 


Cash compensation of between $150 million and $250 million would be given to establish 
a financial base for economic development, most of this would be tax free. It would 
be partly cash and partly resource revenue. 


One of the most contentious points, the role of territorial government is clearly 
spelled out, despite the fact the Special Representative Bud Drury's report is still 
outstanding. Its participation in the claim is "essential" the offer says. 


In responding to the offer, both organizations agreed it followed the unacceptable 
James Bay agreement. 


"Despite Faulkner's public commitment to a high priority for settling Northern land 
claims," Steve Kakfwi of the Dene National Committee said, "the Indian Affairs minister 
has set up a human wall of appointees, personal representatives and negotiators between 
themselves and the Dene Nation." 


He explained that Penner insisted any discussion held with former Indian Affairs 
We 


Minister Warren Allmand were merely "clarification meetings" and not the "meaningful 
negotiations" the Dene claimed they were. 


And Penner said that any ideas the Dene may have had that they were anything more "was 
a regrettable misunderstanding." 


Kakfwi said Fournier had attended most of the meetings with Allmand and knew what was 
discussed. 


"Now, here we are re-educating another bunch of civil servants and we know tats sor 
no consequence," he said. 


The Brotherhood agreed, however, to meet with Federal negotiators to talk about implement— 
ation of their claim after Faulkner and the cabinet agreed to accept their statement of 
principles presented to Allmand October 25, 1976 and which the Dene insist Allmand was 
close to accepting when he was removed from office. 


DRURY GETS When Prime Minister Trudeau appointed that "tough, terse man 
JUST REWARDS of practical affairs", Bud Drury, to be his special represent- 
ative for political and constitutional development in the 
Northwest Territories, many Native leaders wondered at his qualifications for such a 
sensitive job. Moreover, because Drury represented an attitude towards the North that 
could only be described as colonial, the Dene and Inuit refuse to participate in his 
process. They insisted that land claims could not be divided into "a real estate 


deal" on the one hand and self-control of their land on the other. 


Drury, best known for his participation in the infamous "judges" affair (which cost 

him his last in a series of cabinet posts), further endeared himself to the North by 
equating the Native organizations with Rotary clubs and by making three trips to the 
N.W.T. in the nine months that he's held the job. 


Not to worry, the Prime Minister, with that exquisite logic that escapes all but the 
most obtuse of civil servants, rewarded Drury for the progress he'd made in the North 
with one of the plums of the Federal establishment -- chairman of the National Captial 
Commissions (NCC). This is a major, deputy minister level, permanent appointment. 
Drury will, however, retain his other job -- as the PM's special representative for the 
North. Is it any wonder the Natives refuse to take the process seriously or to 
participate? 


Let Geoffrey Stevens of the Globe and Mail have the last word. 


"Perhaps Mr. Drury has had such success in making friends with the Natives that they 
all want to move south to be closer to him. The NCC happens to have a large park, 

the Gatineau Park, north of Hull on the Quebec side. So you invite the Dene and Inuit 
to settle on a reserve in the park and when the referendum comes gh 


NISHGA PATIENCE Although the Nishga people of the Nasa River Valley have been 

IS LEGENDARY trying for more than 100 years io get Canada and British 
Columbia to sit down with them for meaningful negotiations, they 

have been rebuffed once more. In January 1976, they got what they considered to be a 

firm commitment from former Indian Affairs Minister Judd Buchanan and Labour Minister 

Allan Williams of B.C. to begin talks. After a desultory period of 18 months, the 

only movement had been a 21-point proposal from the Nishga which both governments 


delayed responding to until an ultimatum was issued last November by the Nishga. 'Meet 
us by January 12, the second anniversary of the Buchanan-Williams meeting, or else." 


The meeting took place January 9 in Ottawa. Canada, represented by Brian Hartley of 
the Office of Native Claims, agreed to begin talks if all three parties would sit down 
at the table. The model for settlement would be James Bay and extinguishment of 
aboriginal title was a major point. The Nishga said the proposal was too vague to even 
consider. 


But it was the province, represented by Bob Exell, that rejected outright any special 
status for the Nishga and reaffirmed its position that aboriginal rights is not the 
law of B.C. and that the Nishga could participate in the life of B.C. on exactly the 
same basis as any other race of people. 


The Nishga immediately withdrew from the talks for three hours to discuss strategy. The 
decision was to take the two papers back to the people of the Nass and seek instruction. 


They declined to comment further on the two papers. 


Subsequently they released their 21 points, as did the Federal and Provincial governments. 


While final word has not been received from the five Nishga communities -- Kincolith, 
Greenville, Canyon City, New Aiyansh and Port Edward - - the tripartite discussions 


which Ottawa has pressed so hard for seem difficult to pursue if B.C. refuses to 
acknowledge the basis for negotiations. 


But Nishga patience is legendary. 


ALCAN PIPELINE: The legislation is finally before the House of Commons. A 
SHADES OF 1956 major plank in the Liberal's election platform, the Alaska 
Highway natural gas pipeline, may instead become the albatross 
that stymies. Pierre Trudeau's hopes for another majority government. Opposition MPs 
and Ottawa commentators alike are recalling the 1956 Trans-Canada pipeline debacle 
that is generally credited with the downfall of the St. Laurent Liberal government. 


"It was arrogance that time," says the Toronto Star's Richard Gwyn, "this time it's 


deceit." NDP energy critic Tommy Douglas, angered at the government's refusal to 
guarantee Canadian content, has promised to filibuster the legislation to force either 
substantial amendments or Deputy Prime Minister Allan MacEachen to invoke closure, a 
politically dangerous procedure, giving the rebellious mood of the Commons over the 
RCMP coverup. 


The government obviously wants a quick and easy passage of the Northern Gas Pipeline Bill 
so that it can take credit for the 100,000 man year's of jobs it says will be fed into 
the ailing Canadian economy. (100,000 man years of jobs is an economist's way of saying 
100,000 jobs for one year only.) 


The bill will get quick first reading and then be referred to a select committee of 

12 MPs - - eight Liberals, four Tories, one NDP and one Social Credit - - instead of the 
slower and more unwieldy Standing Committee procedure. The select committee can hear 
witnesses but given the substantial Liberal majority it is unlikely that any sub- 
stantive amendments to the bill will occur and it will go back to the House for second 


reading. This is where the filibuster will take place. If the Liberals are forced 
to use the "guillotine rule" to get the bill out in six weeks or less and into third 
and final reading then watch for this to become an election issue. 


The bill's main provision other than to ratify the agreement negotiated last fall by 
MacEachen and U.S. Energy Czar James Schlesinger which has already been approved by 
Congress, is to set up a new Federal agency along the lines of the National Energy 
Board which will oversee construction of the pipeline. 


The pipeline companies are already upset because the costs of this agency, estimated 
at $40 million-a-year, will be passed on to Foothills Pipe Lines (Yukon) Ltd. The 
agency will employ about 200 people. 


What angers the Opposition, is the consistent refusal of the minister who will head 
this agency, Allan MacEachen, to say what guidelines will be used in determining the 
level of acceptable Canadian content in such areas as manpower, construction services, 
steel pipe supply and construction equipment. Without these guidelines, the 100,000 
jobs that were so loudly publicized when the treaty with the U.S. was signed will 

melt away to about 50,000. All MacEachen will say is that the minimum will be Mhigh' 


The mammoth project, currently estimated at $10 billion but likely to run much higher, 
will have to establish to the satisfaction of the minister that financing has been 
obtained for the pipeline before construction can proceed. This is a protection against 
non-completion or interruption of service. However, the U.S. General Accounting 

Office has already warned Congress that costs will run as high as $25 to $30 billion. 


At this figure the pipeline would be hopelessly uneconomic and both governments would 
be forced to step in and save the project to which Ottawa and Washington are 
irrevo 


ocably committed. Thus, huge amounts of taxpayer money would end up in the "largest 
ever undertaken in Canada by the private sector." 


Legal delays will be minimized by preventing appeals to the Supreme Court of Canada 
against the federal pipeline agency's rulings. Fines of up to $10,000 -a- day can be 
levied against the pipeline companies but there will be no second stage inquiry as 
promised by Warren Allman, former Indian Affairs minister, or recommended by 

Dean Kenneth Lysyk. The legislation also proposes to establish a consultative committee 
of people from B.C., Alberta, Saskatchewan and Yukon which would meet quarterly with 
the Federal agency. There is no special place, however, for Native people. 


The Opposition's ire has been raised by the Government's misleading statements on jobs. 


The 100,000 job estimate was based on construction of the Alcan and Dempster Spur 
pipelines. Few now believe the Dempster will ever be built. This cuts 30,000 jobs from 
the estimate. A reduction of the Canadian content from 90 percent as promised by 
Foothills to 67 percent estimated by the Department of Regional Economic Expansion (DREE) 
means jobs are down to around 50,000 for one year, not many for $10 billion. Additionally 
only about 600 are available in the Yukon with less than half these going to Natives. 


With land claims far from settlement and inadequate environmental studies, there is 
little doubt the legislation is in for a rough Eide. 


In summary: 

~ $10 billion minimum with escalations up to $25 billion 

- only 50,000 jobs for one year, but 220,000 for Americans 
- only 67 percent Canadian content 


- no gas at all for Canada . 
- severe impacts on Yukon Natives and their environment. 
- serious jeopardy for land claims settlement. 


YUKON INDIANS Increasing concern that their land claims will be seriously 

GO TO PUBLIC jeopardized by the impending Alaska Highway natural gas pipeline, 
brought Harry Allen, chairman, and Dave Joe, chief negotiator 

of the Council for Yukon Indians south in the first of a series of events designed to 

make the people of Canada aware of the plight of the Yukon Native people. 


The two leaders spent a week in Ottawa and Toronto recently meeting with MPs and national 
mass media to explain their "dismay and apprehension" as the pipeline legislation 
proceeds in the absence of a land claim settlement, a process the CYI says will take 


another five to seven years. 


Contrary to reports leaked from the Office of Native Claims, stating that a new proposal 
made to the CYI could result in a settlement in principle by March 31, 1978, Allen and 
Joe said almost no progress has been made since 1973. They said the 6,000 Yukon Indians 
were especially angered at a recent statement by Indian Affairs Minister Hugh Faulkner 
which rejected a second stage inquiry into terms and conditions surrounding the con- 
struction of the Yukon pipeline. 


in the 
Lysyk Inquiry on the express undertaking of former Indian Affairs Minister 


that a second stage inquiry would be held. 


At a national press conference, attended by more than 40 members of the Ottawa press 
corps, Allen said 'we have decided not to compromise but to fight." 


"On the eve of the presentation of legislation to Parliament ratifying the agreement 
between Canada and United States, of the largest industrial development in history, 
we demand, that this project not be proceeded with, until our land claims are settled 


and implemented." 


The two leaders met with Liberal, Conservative and NDP Northern and Native affairs 
committees of the Federal caucuses and conducted more than 30 major press interviews. 
Concern was expressed by Faulkner's office and the office of Native claims at the 
"tough stance" of the Yukon Indians and that their position was hardening merely to 
wring further concessions from Ottawa. Joe denied this. 


"We are faced with clear choices. We can continue to oppose the pipeline until our 

land claims are settled and be labelled as radical and anti-development. Or, we can 
compromise, thereby sacrificing our rights to self-determination on our own homeland. We 
will not compromise." 


The time frame suggested by Joe and Allen for negotiations is 12 to 18 months for an 
agreement-in-principle, followed by eight to 12 months for final settlement plus at 
least another year for enabling legislation to reach Parliament. With implementation 
requiring at least two years, the pipeline would be completed before any settlement 
was reached. The pipeline is scheduled to be completed and in operation by 1983, 
meaning construction will have to start by mid-1981. 


The CYI plans to present a comprehensive proposal by late March, ending the so-called 
"co-operative planning model" of negotiations and returning to across-the-table 
adversary discussions. 


The day after the Indians' successful media blitz, the government "leaked" its latest 
proposal, which is startling similar to the oft-discredited James Bay model. Joe and 
Allen said it was “absurd and violated our agreement to negotiate in private". 


The proposal presented, but not responded to, last November offers the Yukon Indians 
a cash settlement of $100 million; up to 4,000 square miles of absolute ownership 


(out of 247,000 square miles); and special hunting, fishing and trapping rights on 
another 50,000 square miles. There was little of substance regarding political control 
of land. 


UPCOMING EVENTS (Newsletter) 

A series of land claims and northern development events are scheduled for the week of 

ch 3 to 11 in Bec. Dene) Inuit, Nishgavand Yukon representatives will participate 

h Church and other groups in Victoria, Vancouver, Kelowna, Castlegar and Port Alberni 
ing their concerns once again to the people of Southern Canada. 


orth (Wictoria). an interchurch support group is sponsoring the first event which 
calling A Cry for Justice from the North. It is planned for March 3 and 4 and 

se is "(1) to listen to the concerns of the Northern Native people as voiced 
representatives who are coming to Victoria and (2) to hear from Church 
representatives who will discuss the Church's role in issues of social justice in the 


Bishop Remi de Roo of Victoria, past president of the Social action Commission of the 
Canadian Catholic Bishops; Rev. Donald Sjoberg of Edmonton, president of the Lutheran 
Church in America, (Canada Section); Father Rene Fumoleau of Yellowknife; Rev. lan 


MacKenzie of Massett, Queen Charlotte Islands; and Rev. Jack Shaver of First United 
, Vancouver will act as Church representatives. 


Daniel Johnson, former chairman of the Council for Yukon Indians; Mike Beaulieu, 
National Committee Member for the Dene Nation; and representatives of the Inuit 

land claims commission and the Nishga Tribal Council will, with other Native persons, 
or their concerns. 


a) 


The event begins with a Lenten Vigil of Justice in the Human Community in St. John's 
Anglican Church where Bishop de Roo and Daniel Johnson will be the speakers. The 
following day will be spent in workshops with an action plan expected at the conclusion. 


The remainder of the B.C. events will follow. 


More than 100 people worked through an intensely Biblical and Prophetic examination 

of Native rights, environmental concerns and Northern development in Manitoba early 

this month. The Interchurch Conference on the Polar Gas Proposal took a unique approach 
to a major issue for Native people in Northern Manitoba. 


The brochure told people to bring their Bibles. The agenda was an extensive theological 
reflection on some moral and ethical arguments about development. The workshops in 
the Indian-Metis Friendship Centre were entitled: The Groaning of sCreation = /- 


environmental concerns; The Cry of the Oppressed -- Land Claims and self-determination, 
the socio-economic impact on Northern communities; and the Search of the Repentant — —- 
Human development as opposed to economic development. 


The conference, which included most of the major church denominations, was held 
February 3 and 4 and began with an informational speech by Hugh McCullum of Project 
North, followed by a reflection of the theological biblical contexts within which the 
pipeline issue needs to be seen. 


The following day saw reports from the Inuit of the Keewatin area who oppose the pipeline 
until land claims are settled; the Manitoba Indian Pipeline Committee and southern 
individuals. Following the workshops a covenanting for action took place. 


The conference was an effective and concrete Christian witness before a major Northern 
development project. It was chaired by Rev. Stanley McKay, Jr. a Cree United Church 
minister and Bill Blaikie of Winnipeg. 


The "raison d'etre" of the conference, outlined in its brochure was especially 
challenging: 


We, followers of our Lord Jesus Christ who came to prockatim the opening of the 

eyes of the blind, and to set at Liberty those who are oppressed, are gathering 

together: 

- to have our eyes opened to the truth of our age 

- to discern the false prophets who would have us gain our Life and Lose it 

- to kisten for the word of God in the cry of the oppressed, sn the groaning 
of creation, and in the search of the repentant to Live prophetically, and 
do justice. 


The Inter-church Committee on Project North, a Prince Edward Island group that has been 
active around Northern Development and native rights issues, recently held a well attended 
workshop in Summerside to discuss the newly-introduced Alcan pipeline leglislation. 


The group had been trying since last September to engage the Island's four M.P.'s in 
a public discussion on Northern pipelines and native land claims, but have been unsuc- 
cessful in getting the four together in the same place at the same time. "we decided 


to go ahead without them", Dr. Daniel Coffin, Chairman of the Catholic Social Action 
Commission said. 


The workshop consisted of a panel which dealt with social, environmental, economic 
political and theological considerations of northern pipelines, followed by a 
plenary session which discussed further actions. Many of the participants expressed 
disappointment that none of the MP's were present and agreed to communicate their 
concerns to Ottawa as soon as possible. 


Fort Franklin and Lac LaMartre have gone dry. The possession 
or consumption of alcohol within a 15-mile radius of these settlements could lead to 
a $500 fine and/or 30 days in jail. Decisions to go dry are made by a vote of all 
adults in each community. Frobisher Bay closed its liquor store a year ago and other 
communities are considering similar action in dealing with one of the North's most 
pressing problems. Native people are taking clear action to deal with alcohol while 
white-dominated communities, where drinking is just as serious a problem, have done 
nothing 


SHORTS Five N.W.T. communities: Pangnirtung, Hall Beach, Rae-Edzo, 


At the request of the National Indian Brotherhood, the MacDonald Commission probing 
illegal RCMP activities, has agreed to investigate RCMP's relationship to Indian 


organizations, specifically the allegations of RCMP involvement in unsolved break-ins 
at Indian organization offices in Ottawa, Regina, Saskatoon and Yellowknife. Public 
interest groups are wondering how much new startling information will actually be 
revealed. Several civil liberties groups, including the 2,000 - member League of Human 
Rights of Quebec, have publicly criticized commission lawyers fom tailing to.ftorce 

RCMP witnesses to back allusions to crimes used to justify illegal police action and 
overlooking contradictory testimony. . 


Mr. Justice Thomas Berger made a rare public appearance Sunday, January 16 at Bloor 
Street United Church in Toronto to discuss the moral and ethical aspects of the 
MacKenzie Valley Pipeline Inquiry. Berger noted the wide-spread interest in questions 
of future energy needs, the threat of advancing technology and the need to protect 
northern environments. ''Canadians perceived in these issues something that is basic 
to them all, a broad moral and ethical dimension. Many came to believe that it was 
necessary to consider our own history and reconsider our notions of progress." ...A 
study by the Law Reform Commission has focussed attention on the National Energy Board 
and the perennial conflict of interest between NEB's quasi-judicial regulatory 
functions and its advisory responsibilities to the government. The study concludes 
that the decisions of the NEB are made on the facts of each case "with due regard for 
what board members perceive to be the concerns and preferences of the (federal) Cabinet 
in general and the Minister of Energy Mines and Natural Resources in particular. 

The report cites several cases where actions likely to affect cabinet ministers were 

f ed with the relevant officials. The Law Reform Commission also 
criticizes NEB's failure to develop clear criteria for export and rate regulation 
decisions and its enforcement policy "based on informal "recommendations' and self- 


The Minister of Indian and Northern Affairs, Hugh Faulkner, has announced that 
Parks Canada will begin a period of public consultation on wilderness areas in the 
Arctic. Parks Canada is interested in setting aside six new areas in the Yukon and 
the Northwest Territories as reserves for future national parks. The list does not 
include areas which conflict with proposed major development projects such as the 
unique ecological sites on or near the Polar Gas Pipeline route. A Northern Yukon 
reserve is included but only half of the area recommended by Mr. Justice Berger . 


The discovery of high levels of mercury in the fish and sediment of Giauque Lake, 

84 km north of Yellowknife was confirmed by Faulkner. The levels were probably caused 
by tailings from a gold mine which operated in the area from 1949 to 1969. The 
Environmental Protection Service and DIAND officials will begin to review other 
abandoned or inoperative mine sites in the N.W.T. The waters of Giauque Lake could 
carry sediments down the Yellowknife River and into Great Slave Lake near Yellowknife 
and Detah. 


NEWLY A new Project North Resource List is available from Project 
ARRIVED North, 154 Glenrose Avenue, Toronto, M4T 1K8. The IX page 

listing contains numerous books, periodical, papers, booklets 
and audio-visuals on northern development and native land claims. 


CONCERNED Is a 20-page bimonthly journal which describes itself as a 
CANADIAN magazine for Canadians concerned with the future of their 

country with respect to the evolution and virtue of human values 
and standards." 


The magazine is edited and published in Victoria, B.C. by Thelwyn Lacy and 

Michael McNall and reflects their desires to "generate more concern and provide 
information for those who wish to participate more in the management of our society". 
Volume I, No. I, dedicated to the native people, includes articles by Chief Dan George 
on brotherhood, Conservative MP Gerald Baldwin on freedom of information, the United 
Church News on nuclear waste and Father J. S. McGivern and D'Anna Carson on the 

Dene Nation. The next issue will deal with food energy potential of the ocean, 

Polar Gas Pipeline proposal, foreign sales of Candu reactors, Kitimat Inquiry and 
self-determination of the Dene Nation. CONCERNED CANADIAN, 4660 Elk Drive, 
Wiat@icoyestei, Iig(Ge Wasi, syulll- 


ICES The Inter-Church Energy Committee in Saskatchewan is publishing 
NEWS/NOTES a regular series of ICEC NEWS/NOTES to cuss energy and 


development issues in 
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SELF DETERMINATION FOR ABORIGINAL 
NATIONS IN INDEPENDENT COUNTRIES 


-hwest Territories, Canada, for the Inte1 
NGO Conference on Discrimination deel ae oe genous 
Populations, |] fn the Ro gag Plé 


Geneva, SW PAO) Boe 23, “1977 


aes Nations 


Recent years have witnessed important developments in 


manifestation of this growth has been in the number of new 
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was formed. These new nation states were on colonies, parts 


to formal independence as nation-states. It has come to ve 


viewed as exclusively applicable to the process of formal 
decolonization, the transition from colony to independent state, 


with formal, if not necessarily real, independence. 
determination is spoken of it is usually in the context of 


25, Or colonies aspiring to the status of 


third world 
third world country, with membership in the United Nations. 
Such a narrow interpretation of the right of self 

determination operates to the great disadvantage of aboriginal 
peoples who now form minorities in independent countries, the 
peoples of the Fourth World. Possibly the only distinction of 
the experience of the third world peoples from that of the 
fourth world peoples, the Amerindians, Aborigenes, Maoris 


and other aboriginal peoples with similar colonial experiences, 


is that the peoples of the third 


world remained majorities in their homelands, while in 
the New World, in Australia and New Zealand the native 
peoples, the aboriginal peoples, have over time become 
minorities, they are outnumbered by the European settlers. 
Formal independence for most is a fantasy. 

The lot of the’ aboriginal peoples is a harsh one. 
Not only have they become, in many cases, minorities and 
strangers in their homelands, but they suffer from poverty, 
self, destruction and loss of identity..1t 1s arguable, and 
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it has been argued, that this poverty and dispossession 


Peerelated, to the non-recognition sof the right of self 


determination as applicable to aboriginal nations in 
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independent co St this paper. 
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Tt is araqued that,indeed, such aboriginal nations do have 
gy f f J 


ct 


tie right, or Sselt Geterminiation, ardm tne JOt; of the 


aboriginal peoples of the world will remain a bleak one 
unless it is recognized that they have that right. It is also argued 
that it is imperative for the world community to declare that 
recognition, it can not be left to the independent countries 
subsuming those nations. Throughout the development of the 
argument special reference will be made to the experience of 
the Indian people of Canada and the Dene of the N.W.T. , in 
Pareicular, 

What third world nations possess is not independence 


1c 
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Or SGelt determination Dut recocnition of the right to recover 
or secure independence and self determination. The granting 


of formal, political independence does not even seem conditional 


’ 


on the likelihodéd or probability that economic independence 
wild bebachieved, veither in) the short’ timé orvever. There’ is 
implicitky recognition that while formal independence is not 
real independence,without first granting formal independence 
real independence cannot be achieved. Formal independence 

Us tthe basis from which peoples organize to recover’ their 
power and responsibility for their own destinies. It can 
happen no other way. 


In the same way it would seem that without recognition 
Of therrigne of self edeterminaticoneof aboriginal peoples, 
real ‘self determination is not possible, This simple argument 
should be enough to do away with the objections to that 
recodmieron, our CL course, iP sn te ie should not be 
puzzling why the aboriginal peoples of the world are suffering, 
bue thoseswho lopposée recognition Ge tThesright- of -sel 
determination in this context also plead bewilderment 
at why the condition of the aboriginal=peoples should be 
whateLt es 

A brief historical sketch helps in explaining why 
self determination and native peoples is such a confusing 
mess of contradictions. 

According to European colonial practice empires 
grew and colonies were acquired in different ways depending 
upon whether a previous sovereignty over the territory in 
question was recognized. If so, then European sovereignty 
was asserted either by conquest or ereaty of cession. 

The absence of a previous sovereignty was taken to apply 
in the case where territory was unoccupied, in which case 


the mere occupation of that territory by a European 


4. 
sovereign was sufficient to assert sovereignty. In the case 
where the territory was occupied, but by an"uncivilized"and 


"porimitive"people,the Europeans asserted sovereignty over 


fan) 


the territory by the act of "discovery" and the exercise of 


certain ceremonies, such as the planting of the flag. 


In this latter fashion, European sovereignty is Supposed to 
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happened in that way. is a good question. In all probabil laity 

we are speaking of legal fictions created to mask and rationalize 
the brute colonial reality. The lands of aboriginal people were 
coveted and it served the purpose of the appropriation of those 


lands if the peoples who lived there could be viewed as less 


than human. Consequently, it came to pass that they were not 


recognized as peoples, as nations. It is noteworthy , however, 
that in the early days of colonization, when the Indian people 


were needed, either as benefactors, or as allies, their humanity 
and nationality were not only recognized but appreciated. 

Thus, historically, the Indian people were nhever in the 
position to negotiate their place in the polity and economy On 


the independent countries which were affixed to their traditional 
homelands. Being seen as less than human, they were herded 

away to "reservations’®, which were tiny and uneconomical, 

and subjected to laws which they had not, and legally could 

not have, any part in formulating. It was not until 1959 
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that the Indian people of Canada were enfranchised. 
The Indian people thus find themselves in a world 
which is not of their making, they stand at the margins of 


Canadian society and at the bottom of the socio-economic 


pyramid. In their struggle to understand what has happened 
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to them and in order to commence the struggle for a better 

world they must come to terms with the reality that they are 

products of the colonial process, which reality is shared by 

all colonized people, whether they be of the third world 

Obechiee lOurthn wor lds. 
Colonialism is a process which begins with the 

coveting of the resources of other lands. The exploitation 

of those resources will often involve the settlement of those 

lands by people most likely to serve loyally in the aim 

of that exploitation. It may also involve the exploitation 


of the indigenous population as a cheap labour force, 


which means that the indigenous population must be colonized, 
Must come to accept. the domination of the settler. The 
relationship of colonizer to colonized must become to be Seen 


as "normal". This will often involve tthe use of physical: force. 


Whether or not physical force is used,violence is 


committed against the colonized peoples through destruction of 
their societies and economies. The population is first pacified 


by the traders and missionaries, and then in the 
awesome technology of the "newcomer" and because of the change 
in social relationships introduced by new technologies, the 
people come to internalize the racist myths, the brainwashing 

of the agents of colonialism, and believe that they are inferior 
and "uncivilized". Through the experience of the relationship 


of the indigenous population with their colonizers they come 


to accept the colonial relationship. 


Decolonization, therefore, is an awesome challenge. 
It means the struggle against the conditioning and the 
brainwashing that is experienced by the colonrzed. 1 means 
thesstruuggle our of the colonial relationship. There are two 
sides to a relationship, and the one «side of the colonial 
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relationship is the willing submission of 
thatuplace in his relationship with <the eollonizer. To 
decolonize means to assert one's humanity and 
responsibility.for one's life, to recover one's history and 
identity..lt.means to struggle against the need, for the 
colonial relationship that.is, conditioned by the colonial 
experience. It means to struggle with oneself. 

The colonizer likewise is a product of the 
experience of colonialism. He too has a need for the 
colonial relationship and like the colonized is a prisoner 
ofsthaterelationship. 

In the example of the national struggle itis 
the struggle of the colonized people or nation that changes 
the relationship. The relationship ceases because the colonized 
wills it to change and struggles against himself and the 
colonizer to change the relationship. The colonizer will 
alWaySerecist, Dputwitethe, colonized. ies successful the 
colonizer can either migrate in search of other colonial 
situations or stay and welcome the challenge to his liberation 
made possible by the struggle of the colonized. 

The colonizer may often resist the change to the 
relationship with repressive physical force. He does so 


because of his need for the relationship and the wealth and 


power that accrues to him. The greater his need for the 
relationship and the greater the privilege he enjoys in the 
colonial hierarchy the greater the repressive violence he 

will employ in resisting the change to the colonial relationship. 
The colonizer will put his life on the line in extreme cases, 
which demonstrates the irrational in the relationship and 


the depth of dependency on the exploitative relationship. 
is > i i 
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The dsituation of aboriginal nations in independent 
countries is now seen as overwhelmingly complicated. 
Aboriginal peoples must commence a struggle against themselves 
and those who, occupy the status of colonizer in their lives. 
It means that the aboriginal peoples, as relatively powerless 
minorities, must wage a struggle within relationships 
involving powerful industrial societies and states. It means, 
inevitably, that the dominant ma: 
resist the struggle being waged by the aboriginal people to 
change the relationship. 

The struqaleain utselt; ror maj|oOrrties’ has. a significant 
impact on societies, if only because the majority is such 
a significant part of society, and notwithstanding the power 
of the state an organized majority waging struggle is a force 
to be reckoned with. However, minorities in their struggle, 
except in unusual cases, will have comparatively a modest 
impact on the spectrum of relationships that make up society. 


The struggle of the Dene of the Northwest Territories 


is an interesting case study of the capacity of minorities to 


affect changes in the colonial relationship. 
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thousand years. They occupied that huge land mass maintainint 
themselves by the traditional pursuits of hunting, Fishing and, 
more recently, trapping. 

The colonization of the north is rela rely recent, 
since the lands have little adricultural potential and the 
mineral wealth “is economically recoverable only with the 
introduction of expensive transportation Facilities. Sihe 
land is relatively unspoiled andthe Dene ena Inuit) still 
Live in ways not d esimilar to thei ancestors. They 
remain, as yet, a major ty in? tness homelands 

Politically, the N.W.T. 15 © colony of "Ott wa, the 
Federal Government. Although there 1s a"legislature”, Terri ci 
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Whereas the native people, as harvesters, were critical to the 


fur trade, they now find themselves as irrelevant in the 


Ww 


northern economy. Their labour, even, is redundant. 
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Events in 1968 in Alaska forced important dynamic 
to take place in the N.W.T. With the discovery of oil and 
gas at Prudhoe Bay and the initiation of plans to construct 
pipelines down the Mackenzie River valley, the heart of the 


Dene homeland, came the threat of destruction of the Dene 


as a people. These pipelines were part of an economic and political 
projection which would change their lives forever and make 
impossible the recovery of self determination. 

Thus, a struggle was commenced and edented 


developments were to be witnessed in the Canadian political 
economy. A tiny minority, the Dene, succeeded in stopping 
tre largest single “cOngtruction project ever planned in 
Canadian history. 


Landmarks in the struggle were the commencement of 
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of nationhood), a proposal for the ins 
fol & les 


GOVErNMeNL. Lh Lo7 the Berger Report of 1977, recommendins 
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against the Mackenzie Valley Pipeline and recognizing 
Dene rights and the proposal of the Dene for the political 


restructuring of the N.W.T. 
This latter proposal called for the creation of 


4 


three new jurisdictions in’ the N.W.T., one where the Dene would 
constitute a majority, one where the Inuit would be a majority 


and a third where the non-native population would be a majority. 
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The existing Territorial Council would be abolishe 
another level of government would be created where representatives 
of each of the three governments would come together and 
negotiate matters of common interest. All minorities would 
have equal rights. 

What the Dene were proposing je satialer= 
reorganizing of political boundaries to make possible the 
decolonization of the people of the N.W.T. Existing boundaries 
were totally arbitrary and the main 
boundaries was the maintenance of the racial status quo, 
for without quest 
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are approximately three to one. 

The reaction to the Dene proposal bordered on 
hysteria. Territorial Council charged the Dene with promoting 
wrtheid" in the north. The Prime Minister's Office 
for governments based on "race" or ethr 
diversity" was encouraged in Canada, but there was a & 
distinction between culture and political jurisdiction. 

The charge of "apartheid" was, of course, absurd. 


As though the Dene would seek to impose the horror of 


2) 
apartheid upon themselves? 

The argument from the office of the Prime Minister is 
only slightly less ludicrous. To suggest that there was no 


‘ 


place in Canada for' governments based on race was to misrepresent 


Ul 


the Dene proposal and ignore the existing reality, which 1! 


Ali 


OnesoOL governmenta based on race. It is equally ludacreus to 
Suggest that culture is divorced from politics, as though 

self determination can neatly be fragmented into the independen 
spheres of politics, economics and culture. The lesson from 
third world struggles is that self determination is not 
divisible and formal independence is a necessary stage in the 
struggle for real independence. Culture, if it is alive, is not 
the worship of a dead past, but the celebration of the present 
by a people who refu 
history. Colonialism is the theft of a people's history. 

Thus, to encourage"cultural diversity" requires not separatior 
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ture and politics, but their marriage, and to insist on 
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The reaction against the Dene proposal was, in effect, 


a reaction against the demonstrable exercise of self determination 
uf 


self determination and survival as a people, had acted on 


the basis that they were, in. fact, a self determining people. 
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the deteateol the’ pipeline was’ an acteot self determination. 


Thus, to creat jurisdictions where peoples would exercise 


self determination was to creat the spectre of peoples resisting 
so called “developments” which were in the interest of others. 
On that basis the Dene could not be trusted with power. 

This is always the case in colonial situations. The 
colony is only granted"self government" when the colonial 
power can be sure that the local population has been domesticated, 


that they will exercise that power in ways which benefit the 


colonizer. In the case where there is a significant indigenous 
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population"self government" will devolve upon 


the indigenous population is destroyed, out 
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them are ominous. Even in the face of physical 


aboriginal peoples have survived. 


genocide 


Once 
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The struggle to decolonize in third world situations 
have often been armed struggles, because the resistance to 
change has been so intense, in many cases, brutal. Armed 
Aww 


struggle for aboriginal minorities does not assume the same 


potential as it does for majorities, precisely because 


it 1S within the potential of majorities to seize power. 
The proposal of the Dene was, in effect, a serious alternative 
to armed struggle or resignation. 
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that between h and non-native. Equality would only b 
secured if the colonized, the Dene and Inuit, struggled to 
liberate themselve n the al relationship, and in 
doing so make possible not only their 11 f but thi 
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required a firm power base from where they could force 
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recognition and acceptance of themselves as equals. 
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Siamalarly, the agg Leona Lev bE OL GOveLrnment, where 
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representatives of all three territories would come together, 


would force recognition by all three peoples of each others 
existence and facilitate the coming together in the spirit 


of equality and the elimination of the colonial relationship. 


coming 


The resistance to change thus operated on a number ot 
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levels. Those within the Federal Government at Ottawa who 


derived pleasure and power from the status quo naturally 
resi tral: particularly when local 
tions consisted of ;~ origina: 4 IGOLecStwhoe Wene! sco: the 
an mind, enigmatic. Certain capital interests wer 
threatened by local autor . The non-native population of 
the north resisted because of d ney on the colonial 


to the destruction of themselves as peoples? 


The success of the Dene to date has been an 
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unusual experience. It is to the credit of the Dene and their 


supporters that so much power was generated, but in the end 


the Dene like all minorities are dependent on support from 
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relationships, not only within 
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Professor Peter H. Russell, 
University of Toronto, 
Department of Political Economy, 
100 St. George Street, 
TOrOntG, sOntaLlo, 

M5S 1Al 


Dear Peter: 


Here is a brief note on the Baker Lake problem that you 


gentius last November 22.) 2D apologize, for taking iso long. 


We have looked at the three ordinances which seem most 
relevant to the problem presented--the Municipal Ordinance, 
the Planning Ordinance and the Area Development Ordinance. 
These appear to be the only ordinances which might be avail- 


able to support the proposed by-laws. 


To deal with the last first, the Area Development Ordin- 
ance provides for the “orderly development of unorganized areas" 
but unfortunately not by way of municipality action. Under this 
Ordinance, only the Commissioner, by regulation, may provide for 


development in such areas. 


The Municipal Ordinance provides for certain by-law-making 
powers DYVeMUNECipa k counc? ls .e sHOWeVer arledO nOtethink iit. is 


possible to stretch any of the provisions of this Ordinance to 
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take in a municipal by-law expanding the area of that municipal- 
ity.) ihe only reference in this Ordinance to the setting of 
municipal boundaries is found in Section 3 where the Commissioner 
is given power to establish boundaries by Commissioner's order. 

It would therefore seem dubious that the Hamlet council has power 
under ithe Ordinance, to pass Ene firsts py-law they propose. In= 
deed, even the second by-law which sets up land-use constraints 
may strain the zoning power under this Ordinance to the breaking 
point. While municipal councils can, under this Ordinance, pass 
‘a variety of land-use by-laws, the clear contemplation of the Or- 
dinance is, I think, that these by-laws will be of the traditional 
sort, designed to regulate urban-style development (for example, 
class and size of buildings). Hence, I think it would take some 
careful drafting for the municipality to pass a by-law under this 
Ordinance which deals effectively with the subject matter of their 


second proposal. 


The only possibility which remains for the first proposal 
is that of a by-law under the Planning Ordinance. Once again, 
Techinkeit io the clear, schough 1Mplicit, assumption of this 
Ordinance that by-laws passed thereunder cannot expand the bound- 
aries of any municipality. Nonetheless, the Ordinance does pro- 
ViIdesLom Muntci pall tres toe preparesandspuc into effect general 
plans for development and thereafter, development schemes. By 
Section 8(2) (a), a municipal council may, by a development scheme, 
provide for the acquisition of such land as is necessary to carry 
out the development scheme. While I do not think it was the in- 
tent of the drafters of the Ordinance, it may be that this sub- 
section can be read to permit a development scheme which expands 
thespoundawtesroL al municipality.s51n order to test this, it 
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preparation and adoption of a general plan, followed by the 
preparation and adoption of a development scheme, all as set 


out in the Planning Ordinance. 


Regrettably, therefore, I would not be optimistic that 
any of these Ordinances provides a strong foundation for the 
by-laws proposed, particularly that which expands the municipal 


boundaries. 


I hope these comments are of some use. I would be glad 
tOngo anconmtnesmatrer further, Or, tO discusseit with you vor 


others, should it appear useful. 


Best regards. 


Yours very, truly, 


STG/sc Stephen T. Goudge 
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